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JIOIJSEKEEPERS 1  CHAT  Tuesday,  May  29,  193I+. 

(FOE  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.S.D.A. 
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Right  on  top  of  the  mail  this  morning  is  one  of  those  perennial  questions 
that  come  up  as  regularly  as  the  flowers  in  spring.     It's  a  wash-day  question. 
A  thrifty  young  housekeeper  who  is  doing  the  household  washing  herself  complains 
that  her  towels  and  other  white  articles  are  coming  out  looking  dingy  and  greyish. 
She  wants  a  recipe  for  washing  so  that  white  clothes  will  stay  white. 

Well,  here's  what  the  laundry  specialists  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
have  to  say  in  reply  to  that  question.     First,   they  advise  very  thorough  washing. 
And  second,  they  advise  thorough  rinsing,   in  soft  water  if  possible.    Of  course, 
you  can't  expect  clothes  to  come  out  snow  white  if  the  soil  is  still  in  the 
fabric  when  you  take  them  from  the  laundry  tub.     That  dingy,  greyish  look  on 
sheets  and  towels  is  very  often  the  result  of  many  careless  washings  —  soil  left 
in  from  many  wash  days.    That's  why  the  specialists  urge  you  to  wash  thoroughly. 

Then,   soap  left  in  the  fabric  may  cause  it  to  turn  in  color.     Soap  may 
be  the  cause  of  a  yellowish  tinge  or  of  brownish  spots  or  streaks.    Of  course, 
sometimes  a  brownish  or  yellowish  color  on  white  clothes  may  come  from  iron  in 
the  water.    But  the  second  rule  for  getting  clothes  white  is  to  be  sure  all  the 
soap  is  out.    The  only  way  that  I  know  to  do  that  is  to  rinse  thoroughly,  to 
rinse  in  one  tub  of  clean  water  after  another  until  the  water  is  clear,  shows 
no  trace  of  cloudiness  from  soap.     Some  women  neglect  this  job  of  rinsing.  They 
spend  all  their  energy  on  washing.    Then  when  the  clothes  are  ready  to  be 
rinsed,   they  just  give  them  a  lick  and  a  promise,   so  to  speak.     Clothes  that 
aren't  thoroughly  rinsed,  naturally  won't  look  white  after  laundering. 

Every  now  and  then  somebody  writes  me  that  she  thinks  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  brand  of  bluing  she  is  using.     No  use  putting  the  blame  on  the  bluing. 
Bluing  can't  disguise  poor  laundering.    That's  not  its  job.    But  if  you  use 
bluing  properly,   if  you  give  the  clothes  a  rinse  in  bluing  water  after  all  the 
soap  is  out,   it  will  counteract  the  tendency  of  white  clothes  to  become 
yellow. 

Whenever  possible,  avoid  washing  in  water  with  iron  in  it.     Spots  from 
iron  vary  all  the  way  from  yellow  and  brown  to  pink  and  red  in  different 
fabrics.     Even  soft  rain  water  may  acquire  iron  from  rusty  pipes  or  storage 
tanks. 
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Finally,   let  me  remind  you  that  the  very  "best  whitener  for  clothes  is 
good  old  Mr.  Sunshine.    He  may  turn  your  skin  "brown.    But  he'll  make  your 
sheets,  towels,   table  linen,  and  shirts  white.    Unfortunately,  many  housekeepers 
living  in  city  apartments  have  no  opportunity  to  sun  their  clothes.    But  anyone 
who  can  rut  her  clothes  out  in  the  sunshine  has,   free  of  charge,   the  very  finest 
natural  hi each. 

One  more  point  about  laundering.    All  your  work  in  washing,   rinsing  and 
sunning  may  he  in  vain  if  you  don't  remember  to  wipe  off  the  clothes  line 
"before  you  hang  out  your  clothes,  or  if  you  have  a  soiled  ironing-hoard  cover, 
or  if  your  iron  is  soiled  or  rukty  on  the  "bottom.    Just  little  careless  things 
like  these  may  cause  spots  on  your  snow  white  washing.    Keep  your  electric 
iron  in  a  "box  or  a  drawer  away  from  moisture  and  dust.    And  be  sure  the  iron  is 
clean  on  the  "bottom  "before  you  connect  the  current. 

We've  had  a  numher  of  questions  on  canning  and  jelly-making  and  preserving 
already  this  season.    The  indications  are  that  home-canning  is  going  to  he  as 
widespread  this  year  as  last.     So,   next  week  on  quest ion-and-answer  day  I  think 
we'll  spend  the  whole  time  on  canning  questions.    Today  I'd  like  to  answer  one 
inquiry  ahout  jelly  glasses.    A  listener  who  says  she  expects  to  have  more 
currants  on  her  hushes  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with,  a-ocarently  is  going  into 
the  jelly- making  "business  in  a  "big  way  this  year. 

Just  now  she's  selecting  her  jelly  glasses  and  wants  to  know  whether  to 
stock  up  with  low,  wide  glasses  or  tall  thin  ones.     Well,   the  srecialists  tell 
me  that  the  low  wide  glasses  allow  the  jelly  to  cool  more  quickly  and  evenly 
than  the  tall  ones.     Also,  the  low  ones  make  a  mould  that  is  more  likely  to  come 
out  in  perfect  form. 

Here's  another  one  of  those  perennial  questions.     This  comes  from  a 
lady  who  says  her  huahand  loves  good  rhubarb  nie,  hut  that  she  can't  make  it 
without  a  soaked,   soggy  lower  crust.     All  the  juice  that  comes  out  during  the 
baking  soaks  into  the  crust.     She  asks  how  to  prevent  this  trouble.     The  food 
experts  have  some  good  remedies.    They  advise  cooking  the  two  "carts  of  the 
"Die  --  the  filling  and  the  crust  —  separately,  and  then  combining  them.  First, 
simmer  the  rhuharh  "oieces  in  a  very  little  water  for  a  few  minntes.    Then  drain 
off  the  juice,  hut  save  it.     When  the  juice  cools,  add  cornstarch  that  has  "been 
mixed  with  sugar  and  salt  and  cook  until  the  mixture  thickens.    Then  add  the 
rhubarb  and  "butter.     Four  this  into  a  crust  which  has  already  "been  "baked  —  a 
pastry  shell,  as  the  recipe  calls  it.    By  the  way,  whenever  you're  using  very 
juicy  fruit  for  pie,  this  general  method  will  prevent  a  soaked  lower  crust. 
That  goes  for  "berry  pies  and  so  on. 

Here  I  have  several  letters  asking  ahout  gardens  —  flower  gardens  and 
gardens  for  children  and  vegetahle  gardens.     Well,   tomorrow  we've  scheduled  a 
talk  on  cheerful  flowers  for  home  gardens.     And  next  week  we'll  have  another 
garden  chat.    You  write  in  your  garden  questions  and  W.R.B.,  our  garden  adviser, 
will  help  me  give  you  the  very  "best  information  in  return. 
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